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In order to express conveniently these more or less permanent dispositions or 
tendencies, memories, habitudes, interests, and the like, which are the results of education, 
we shall use the word "habit." This word is commonly used in a narrower and in a 
broader way. In the narrower sense it refers to the more or less mechanical tendency 
to act as we have acted before. But it is used commonly in a broader sense. Thus 
habit is defined as being "the tendency to think, feel, and do as we have thought, 
felt or done before." In the broadest sense we find writers speaking of " habits of 
thought," "habits of affection," "habits of liberality," "habits of devotion," "habits 
of attention," "moral habits," and we hear of people habitually liking or disliking 
this or that. Habit thus includes attitudes and may be used as a general term for all 
more or less permanent tendencies of mind and body (p. n]. 

The content of the book is broad and covers many aspects of the subject. 
The first four chapters are devoted to establishing the general habit point of 
view. The next two chapters discuss the acquisition of knowledge in the 
learning process. Following this are two chapters devoted to the discussion 
of improvements and arrests in the process of learning. Chapter ix gives a 
brief treatment of the transfer of training. Chapters x and xi discuss the 
memory as related to learning and retention. Other general topics considered 
are the interests and attention, the feelings and moral education, and the 
psychology of study. 

Throughout the book the author has drawn upon experimental studies 
and has applied these to the practical problems of the classroom. The range 
of topics treated and the definite nature of the discussions make the book 
suitable for wide use in courses dealing with a survey of the psychology of 
the learning process. 

Defective eyesight in the schools. — The second report of General Crowder 
on the "Operation of the Selective Service System" shows that 10 per cent 
of all the rejections among drafted men were due to defective eyesight. This 
is a conservative figure for general application since it does not include the 
large number of men having eye .defects who were rejected on account of other 
defects without examining their eyes. Studies of the vision of school children 
have shown that approximately 20 per cent have eye defects serious enough 
to deserve treatment. The whole problem of eyesight as related to school 
work has been surveyed in a recent bulletin of the Bureau of Education by 
Mr. J. H. Berkowitz. 1 

The bulletin gives the results of a study carried on intensively in New 
York City, and by correspondence and questionnaire in fifty other cities in 
the United States. The returns from the questionnaire were checked against 
the results of the direct survey of conditions in New York. The study had 
for its specific objects the determining of the following: 

a) The nature and extent of defective vision in school children as disclosed by 
medical inspection. 

1 J. H. Berkowitz, "The Eyesight of School Children," Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 05, 1919. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. v+128. 
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b) The preventable causes within the schools and factors intimately connected 
with school life to which may be attributed eye strain and the general determination 
of visual capacity, as established by the investigations of different authorities. 

c) Efforts made to correct conditions inimical to eyesight in the schools and 
prophylactic measures adopted. 

d) Clinical facilities for the correction of refractive errors and available sources 
for supplying needy children with eye glasses. 

e) Necessary improvements in facilities and methods in these various fields 
[p. i]. 

The content of the report, as just outlined, should be of interest to school 
workers in general. Chapters dealing with classroom lighting, the detection 
of defects and the correctional procedure which should follow, discuss the 
problem in a lucid and non-technical manner. The last chapter, entitled 
"Needed Standardization for Schools," discusses briefly a problem which is 
of direct concern to every school superintendent. In the appendix there is 
given a series of specimens of type appropriate for children of different school 
age. Considerable eye strain could be avoided if school officers would be 
guided by these models in the selection of books for young children. Direc- 
tions and forms for rough preliminary testing of the eyes at school are also 
given. 

The bulletin presents an important problem in a clear and accurate manner. 
If it receives the wide reading it deserves, the conditions responsible for 
defective eyesight should be greatly improved. 



College entrance and graduation requirements. — The development in educa- 
tional thought and practice is reflected in the entrance and graduation 
requirements of our higher institutions of learning. The significance of recent 
changes in the requirements for the bachelor's degree has stimulated the 
preparation of a special study of the problem by Dr. W. C. John of the Bureau 
of Education. 1 The results of this study are of interest not only to college 
and university teachers, but also to high-school principals and superintend- 
ents who are concerned with the relationship between secondary and higher 
schools. 

The bulletin is based upon a study of fifty-one state and fifty endowed 
universities and colleges. The data, secured from the catalogues of these 
schools, are compiled and summarized to show the requirements for each 
school for all the types of bachelor's degrees offered. The same data for 
each school is presented in the appendix in graphic form. It enables the reader 
to secure at a glance information as to the number of hours of any subject 
which are required for entrance and graduation. The summary tables and 
comparisons are valuable in that they show the trends for different classes of 
institutions. The meaning of the various degrees is made more significant 

1 W. C. John, "Requirements for the Bachelor's Degree." Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 7, 1(120. Washington Department of the Interior. Pp. v+313. 



